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'ALPA Head Is Elected First IFALPA President at Paris Conference 
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ALPA’S Tenth Convention Convenes in Chicago on 


November 9 
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JUSTICE MARCHES ON 


strong with a determination that has remained unweakened and has actually grown stronger month 
by month. Philadelphia was the latest city to see their “Flying Circus” and public information tech- 
niques in action. At the left, a tow sign snakes its way skyward prior to being hauled over the city 
on October 4, while the smokewriting plane, just taking off to left of placard, and a five-man ground 
picket line (above) at Philadelphia’s International Airport round out the show. Pilot pickets (1. to 


the air line pilots. 





r.) are: David DaBoll, Malcolm M. Campbell, A. E. Brown, Charles Calderwood, and 
With each passing day, the National strike of air line pilots is receiving more and more support of all 


ALPA Conventions 
Bigger and bigger 


The Tenth Annual and Bi- 
ennial Convention of the Air 
Line Pilots Association, sched- 
uled to convene in the Bal 
Tabarin Room of the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill., at 10 
a.m. on November 9, will be by 
all odds the largest Convention 
in the entire history of the Asso- 
ciation, none of the nine pre- 
vious conventions even being a 
close rival in size. 

With 170 delegates, the Tenth 
Convention will be only one dele- 
gate short of being nine times as 
large as the First ALPA Con- 
| vention, which was held in Oc- 
tober, 1932, and boasted of 19 
delegates, while even the at- 
tendance of the 99-delegate 
Ninth Convention, held in Feb- 
ruary, 1947, will be almost 
doubled this year. 

Reflects Expansion 

The great jump in 1948 Con- 
vention delegate strength is di- 
rectly due to the growth of 
ALPA, not only in its individual 
membership but also in the 
number of air lines represented 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 


From 375 in 1931 
to 6325 in 1948 


The reason that the Tenth 
Convention will be the largest 
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—Philadelphia Inquirer Photos 


Nine months after the beginning of the National 
Airlines strike, the National pilots are still going 








P. E. Nelson. | 





FIRST PRESIDENT |For IFALPA--- 


ALPA President David L. Behncke. | 
the leading figure in the founding | 
of the first Air Line Pilots Associ- | 


The International Federation 





ation, International (1930-1931), that |Of Air Line Pilots Associations, 


Ss 


served as the master pattern for | fast-growing offspring of the 


18 similar organizations over the |Original ALPA-BALPA-CALPA 


globe, will head 
alliance of air line pilot organiza- 
tions as the first president of the 
International Federation of Air Line 



















the new world | 


alliance of air line pilots, 
cemented more permanently the 
bonds of global cooperation and 
mutual understanding among 
the air line pilots of the world 


;| when they met in Paris, France, 


September 20, 21, 22 and 23. 
The second meeting of the 

Federation, the first being held 

in London, England, April 5, 6, 7 


_|and 8, 1948, the Paris meeting, 
was high-lighted by the election 


of officers, adoption of the Con- 
stitution and By-laws of the 


i | Federation, and the naming of 









It Was Unanimous 

Despite the fact he was unable to 
be present at the meeting of the 
International Federation of Air Line 
Pilots Associations in Paris, France, 
September 20-23, President Behncke 
was unanimously elected by the 
Pilot representatives of 18 nations. 
The new head of the world pilot 
Group is shown here with Mrs. 
Behncke, whose part in the founding 
of ALPA was great but has been 
little known. She explains modestly: 
Oh, I didn’t do much, just helped 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 





MR. AND MRS. PRESIDENT > 


London, England, as the perma- 
nent home of IFALPA. 
Officers Elected 

Although he was unable to be 
present at either the first or 


BUY 


SECURITY 
BONDS / 


Now 


second meeting of the Federa- 
tion, due to the responsibilities 
of the National Airlines strike, 
ALPA President David L. 
Behncke was unanimously elect- 
ed as the first president of the 
International Federation of Air 
Line Pilots Associations. 
Captain Max Costello, secre- 
tary-general of the French 
Pilots Association, was named 











vice-president and D. Follows, 
Secretary of the British Air Line 


in ALPA’s history is the Asso- 
ciation’s steady growth — from 
375 members in 1931, the year 
of founding, to 6325 in 1948. 
At the time of the first Conven- 
tion in 1932 ALPA had a mem- 
bership of only 404. Since then 
it has increased progressively to 
the present figure of 6325 with 
the most rapid growth occuring 
since the end of the war in 1945 
when the membership stood at 
| 3595. 


Cementing International Bonds 








Pilots Association, was re-| first meeting in London and had | 
appointed acting secretary until| been named as ALPA’s co-dele- | 
such time as a permanent secre-| gate, along with Mr. Behncke, | 
tary could be appointed. |to the second meeting by the| 
ALPA’s representative at the | Third Executive Board meeting. | 
IFALPA meeting was H. B.| Fifteen Associations Present | 
Cox, American Airlines, who had|__ Fifteen air line pilot associa- 
also represented ALPA at the! (Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 




























+ H 4 Stating that the formation of the International Federation of 
Historic Meeting Air Line Pilots Associations could be an example to follow in 
world cooperation, Lord Nathan, British Minister of Civil Aviation, opens the second meeting of 
IFALPA in Paris, France, on September 20, 1948, as delegates from air line pilots’ associations 
from 15 nations put the stamp of permanency on what had previously been an interim organiza- 
tion. At the left of Lord Nathan (standing) is Denis Follows, of the British Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, while other BALPA members — Captains J. W. G. James, M. L. H. Carter, and Richard 





Allen—flank him on the right. ALPA’s representative, H. B. Cox, representing the air line pilots of 
the U. 8. is shown seated in the first row, second from right. (See complete story on this page.) 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


September 28, 1948, was a pretty calm and nice August day. Every- 
thing was running true to form, particularly in the air line industry. 
National Airlines was still carrying on a law-evading, strikebreaking 
operation in defiance of the recommendations of a Presidential Emer- 
gency Board .. . but that wasn’t unusual; they had been doing it for 
months. Along National’s routes, their planes were taking off half 





empty, which meant losing money, much of it taxpayers’ money, | 


hand over fist . .. but there was nothing out of the ordinary about 
that; they’d already lost over $2,000,000 in the past year. Up in Wash- 
ington, CAB a were whirring out copies of CAB orders... 
strictly routine; something they’d been doing ever since Congress, in 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, set down in black and white exactly 
what their duties and responsibilities were. 


But the rustle of the autumn leaves was turned into a bedlam | 


that still hasn’t subsided .. . all because the CAB, acting as Congress 
intended it to act, announced simply and without fanfare that they 
were instituting 
public interest’ 
flown by National Airlines. Since then, the CAB has been criticized 
from_the Halls of Montezuma to the Shores of Tripoli. 

he quick-on-the-draw dissenters, who have tried to make a three- 
ring circus out of the CAB’s performance of its duty, and whose 
crescendo of criticisms has been about as raucous as the hoarse voices 
of a carnival midway barker, add up to just about the strangest con- 

eration of divergent interests ever seen—THE GOVERNOR OF 


lom 
FLORIDA, who either doesn’t know or doesn’t care about the facts in the | 


case; THE MIAMI AND JACKSONVILLE CHAMBERS OF COM- 
MERCE, standing more on anti-labor sentiment than on the ground of 
law enforcement; NEW YORK BANKERS, who don’t give a hoot in 
Hades about “protecting their investment” when it comes to air safety, 
but are apparently suddenly faced with the grim spectre of possibilities 
of National’s insolvency; AIR LINE PRESIDENTS who never, never 
want to see National split up unless they can go whole hog on grabbing 
the spoils of the dissolution themselves; and a complete cast of minor 
characters all echoing shrilly in the background. 

It is strange, indeed, that such a rumpus should be raised when an 
agency of the government merely makes it known that an air line 
company, which is government subsidized and granted a franchise on 
several strips of air under certain specified conditions, cannot hold this 
unless they behave themselves. Doesn’t the Civil Aeronautics Act spe- 
cifically read “. ... to enable such air carrier under honest, economical, 
and efficient management...” And doesn’t it also say: “It shall be a 
condition upon the holding of a certificate by any air carrier that such 
— Fs comply with Title II of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended. 

OF GOVERNOR CALDWELL AND THE MIAMI AND JACKSON- 
VILLE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, WE ASK: Can you, or any one 
else, come forth and say that National Airlines has had good labor 
management, that they have been efficient operators, or that they have 


abided completely by the Railway Labor Act? Can either of you hon- | 


estly and with a free conscience o 
and strictly “in the public interest, 
things an 


se a hearing, free and above board 


ilots’ strike? 

TO: Tz RRIED FINANCIAL INTERESTS, THE BEST 
ADVICE IS: Get off the quicksand of illusory false security and onto 
Ure good firm ground of real investment protection—air safety. If 
they really wish to protect the much-publicized rights of the stock- 
holders, and, if the stockholders themselves really want to do some- 
thing for air transportation to put it on a sound financial basis, their 
best bet is to get off the wailing wall regarding the CAB show-cause 
order and insist on the air lines respecting the laws that govern them, 
increasing their safety standards. A recent consumer survey by the 
St. Paul, Minn., Dispatch-Pioneer Press shows that 70.6 per cent of 
the —— objecting to plane travel do so because they consider it 
unsafe. There is one of the real keys to the air lines’ financial problems 
. ... that and bad management-—-would be royalists, economic and 
political, who figure they have been endowed with an invincibility and 
divine franchise in the air line industry, irrespective of how they treat 
the American ES American labor, the American air traveling public, 
and even the American government. 

All of the hullabuloo regarding the CAB order is needless and 
sreaty. unnecessary—little more than the echo of greediness and selfish- 
ness. The CAB has acted lawfully within its purview. It has merely 
discarded the wishy-washy indefiniteness that has characterized it in 
the past ee with its molly-coddle, kid-gloves treatment of certain 
industry trouble makers. Let’s square off and take a good look at ——— 
in their proper perspective. It’s high time that supposedly responsible 
people cease and desist from hammering on the CAB for insistin 
that the industry’s worst labor relations management STOP HEAPIN: 
THE COST OF BAD LABOR MANAGEMENT ON THE GOVERN- 
MENT. Aye, aye and amen. 

—David L. Behncke 
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TWA-Los Angeles | 


an investigation “to determine whether it is in the | 
for certain air lines to acquire routes presently being 


which is the American way of doing | 
much more than National Airlines was willing to give the | 
ilot whose arbitrary discharge and a denial of a fair trial under the | 





Signing of three more employ- 
ment agreements during the 
month of October—with Braniff 
Airways on October 8, Eastern 
| Air Lines on October 16 and 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., on 
| October 22—brought to an im- 
|pressive and remarkable total 
| of 50 the number of agreements, 
/amendments, and supplemental 
|agreements which have been 
| negotiated and signed by Head- 
quarters since the time of the 
Ninth Convention. 

During the September-October 
period, employment agreement 
negotiations that have built up 
| this impressive record were also 
carried on with five other air 








lines — Continental, Caribbean- 
| Atlantic, Colonial, Delta, and 
| Panagra. 


Braniff Signed 

The Braniff agreement was 
signed at the second series of 
conferences with the company 
| held in Dallas, Texas, on October 
|5, 6, 7, and 8. These meetings 
|had been preceded by an initial 
| series which took place on Sep- 
tember 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, and 15. 
In the aggregate, a total of ten 
days was spent in negotiations. 

Braniff pilot conferees were: 
C. N. Sayen, J. W. Grissom, C. 
F. Haggard, Jeffry Flat- 
gaard, T. A. Shaw, J. A. Berke, 
and W. W. Betts, all of 
Local Council No. 42, Braniff. 
Headquarters was represented 
| by J. C. Christie, of the Employ- 
ment Agreement Department. 
The ccmpany was represented 
by R. C. Schrader, vice-president 
of operations; R. V. Carleton, 
director of flight operations; A. 
H. Stanton, director of personnel 
and training; Dan Hughes, chief 
pilot; and Malcolm Harrison, 
personnel manager. 
EAL Negotiations 


A like number of days spent 
in negotiations — ten — which 
| were spread out over a series of 
three conferences in three differ- 
ent months was required to com- 
plete the Eastern Air Lines em- 
ployment agreement. The first 
series was on August 10 and 11; 
the second series on September 
14, 15, and 16; and the third 





on October 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16. | 


The Eastern Air Lines pilots’ 


posed of J. E. Wood, W. T. 
Babbitt, and R. M. Tedlock, of 
Local Council No. 18, EAL- 
Miami; A. R. Seaman, of Local 
Council No. 7, EAL-Atlanta; 
W. H. Jones, of Local Council 
|No. 72, EAL-Boston; and K. J. 
| Ulrich, of the Employment 
Agreement Department. S. L. 
Shannon, vice-president of oper- 
|ations, represented the company. 








| Seek Constellation 
‘Weight Increases 





Seeking a 3,000 pound in- 
| crease in the certificated gross 
weight of the Constellation, the 
| Lockheed Aircraft Corp. is put- 
|ting the Constellation through 
| Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion tests for a 105,000 certifi- 
cated gross weight. The present 
Constellation certificated gross 
| weight is 102,000 pounds. 


From Feb., 1947, to Nov., 1948---50 Agreements 





Caribbean-Atlantic 

Conferences were held with 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, on Sep- 
tember 17 and 18, 1948, with the 
pilots represented by P. A. Dye 
and K. J. Ulrich, of the Employ- 
ment Agreement Department. 
The ccmpany was represented 
by Dicnisio Trigo, president; 
Jose M. Sierra, vice-president of 
operations; Manuel Sanchez 
Rivera, vice-president of traffic; 
and L. A. Lockhart, treasurer. 


Meet With Colonial 

On September 22 and 23 con- 
ferences with Colonial Airlines 
were held at LaGuardia Field 
and the Plymouth Hotel in New 
York City. This was the fourth 
conference with Colonial Air- 
lines, previous meetings having 
been held on June 3 and 6, inter- 
mittently between June 16 and 
June 23, and most recently June 
29 through July 2 inclusive. 

Representing the Colonial 
pilots were: R. B. Silver, M. A. 
Gitt, B. S. Macklin, H. W. Hus- 
ton, R. S. Kraskey, of Local 
Council No. 28, Colonial; and K. 
J. Ulrich and Forbes Jordan, of 
the Employment Agreement De- 
partment. Company spokesmen 
were: Branch T. Dykes, vice- 
president of operations; R. 
Janis, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of operations; and George 
Clark, of the Airlines Negotiat- 
ing Committee. 


Continental Talks 


Employment agreement con- 
ferences with Continental Air 
Lines, recessed on September 2, 
were resumed in Denver, Colo., 
on September 28 and carried on 
through September 30. This was 
a continuation of previous con- 
ferences held on August 31 and 
September 1 and 2. 

At both meetings the pilots 
were represented by the follow- 





ing: R. M. McCoy, R. M. Powers, 





E. H. Campbell, C. H. Stehling, 
C. W. Hart, and H. W. Spores, 
of Local Council No. 15, Conti- 
nental-Denver; and K. J. Ulrich, 
of the Employment Agreement 
Department. 

Panagra Airways 

Conferences with Panagra Air- 
ways began in the company 
offices in the Chrysler Bldg., 
N. Y. City, on September 21 and 
were carried on until September 
28 when they were recessed 
until after the Tenth Conven- 
tion. 

The pilots were represented 
in these conferences by R. G. 
Fussell, D. W. Harp, T. L. H. 
Young, Wayne Martin and H. D 
Ladd, of Local Council No. 38 
Panagra; and J. C. Christie, of 
Headquarters Employment 
Agreement Department; E. E. 
Spencer, assistant treasurer; 
and T. J. Kirkland, vice-pres:- 
dent of operations, represented 
the company. 

Delta Airlines 

Atlanta, Ga., was the scene of 
employment agreement confer- 
ences of three days duration — 
October 12, 13, and 14— held 
with Delta Air Lines. Some 
progress was made in rules 
changes, but another series of 
conferences will be necessary to 
conclude the amendment to the 
pilots’ agreement. 

Pilot conferees were: W. D. 
Owens, H. G. Farnworth, J. S. 
Tiffany, and Floyd Addison, of 
Local Council No. 44, Delta- 
Atlanta; A. G. King and H. C. 
Slone, of Local Council No. 47, 
Delta-Ft. Worth; and A. C. Bon- 
ner, of Local Council No. 71, 
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Delta-Miami. J. C. Christie 
represented Headquarters. Com- 
pany representatives included 
C. H. Dolson, vice-president of 
operations; Marshall D. Koch- 
man, superintendent of proper- 
ties; and R. H. Wharton, Jr., 
personnel manager. 





By “Bucky” McGEOGHEGAN 





negotiating committee was com- | 


| Council No. 29, AOA 
| New York, N. Y. 


AOA is now flying 25 sched- 
{ules a week between Frankfurt 
and Berlin, and we are proud to 
be doing our part in the Airlift. 
The bulk of these flights is be- 
ing handled by three Frankfurt- 
based crews, and the few re- 
maining ones are flown by New 
York crews. Claude Davis, Jerry 
Cox, and Bill Merriken are the 
Frankfurt captains, and Terry 
Beasley, Ted Smythe, and Char- 
lie Wolcott the first officers. 

The Army is doing a fabu- 
lous job on “Operation Vittles,” 
especially on airway traffic con- 
trol. It has taken a lot of team- 
work, both on the part of the 
Air Forces and AOA, to fit in 
our small part of the operation 
with theirs. It must make the 
Russians feel even “stupider” 
(how stupid can you get?) than 
usual to observe what is happen- 
ing right in front of their eyes. 

So far AOA hasn’t been both- 
ered by Russian fighter plane 
activity, although a few Yaks 
have been spotted by our pilots 
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WANTED: 
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More Yakety- Yak Than Yaks 








from time to time. This is our 
corridor theme song: 

Yak, Yak, go away, 

Don’t come back some other day ; 
Else I won’t collect my pay, 
Flying coal for AOA. 


Yak, Yak, Yak, Yak. 

The bad weather will make 
Airlift operations difficult this 
winter, not only because of fly- 
ing conditions, but because of 
outdoor maintenance. It will 
make air line flying over the 
route especially difficult, as the 
Army figures on “routine” oper- 
ational losses, and we don't. 
That means higher landing mini- 
mums for AOA, and continued 
vigilance on the part of our 
pilots, because the corridor is a 
rat race of aircraft, the likes of 
which have never been seen by 
man. 

Some of the traffic problems 
could be alleviated if the Army 
could throw in some more Doug- 
las C-74’s as one of them will do 
the work of several C-54’s, 
thereby reducing the number of 
trips required. The one C-74 now 
in service there carries a pay- 
load of 50,000 pounds between 
Frankfurt and Berlin. 

The National pickets are re- 
ceiving wholehearted support 
now, thanks to the letters from 
Headquarters and the work of 
the various picket committees. 
From last reports there are 
more than enough pickets avail- 
able each day. 

Delivery of the first Boeing 
Stratocruiser is expected in 
January, and the seven old men 
are getting ready to leave for 
Seattle to start checking out in 
them. That should give some of 
us junior birdmen a chance at 
the Constellations. 

Thirty captains from AA 
domestic came over to AOA on 
loan for the month of Septem- 
ber. Among those present was 
one “Chuck” Botsch, a fellow 
correspondent to the AIR LINE 
PILOT, and the Adonis of Man- 
hattan Beach. It might be added 
that he is now the Adonis of 








Gander, Reykjavik, and Stock- 
holm—not to mention Shannon. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT Three : 





ALPA Conventions Bigger and Bigger 


py the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion and the number of ALPA 
councils now in existence. 
lines, 
more than were represented at 
the Ninth Convention, will be 
represented at the Tenth Con- 


| (Continued from Page 1, Col. 5) 
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Following is a comparison of 
e size of previous ALPA Con- 
ntions indicating the steady 
ce at which they have grown: 


nine 
1940: 





First Convention, 1932: 19] the 
legates; Second Convention,! ALPA. 


1934: 20 delegates; Third Con- 
vention, 
Fourth Convention, 1938: 52 del- 
egates; Fifth Convention, 1939: 
69 delegates; Sixth Convention, 
70 delegates; 
Convention, 1942: 68 delegates; 
Eighth Convention, 
delegates ; 
tion, 1947: 99 delegates. 

Like all predecessor Conven- 
tions, the Tenth Convention will 
mark another epoch milestone in 
history 


1936: 39 delegates; 
Seventh 


1944: 81 
and Ninth Conven- 


and growth of 























§u Constant Memortam 





“TQ FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Active Duty 
Air Corps 


Allen, K. N.—AA 

3eadies, E. C.—UAL 
3erger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
3urton, R. L.—Inland 
ampbell, M. H.—TWA 
Caton, C. E.—EAL 
charleton,:H. T.—AA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 

Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 
Duke, A. B.—EAL 

Eyre, Lloyd—UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Jackson, Walter-—TWA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Roth, P. F.—EAL 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, H. J.—AA 


Trewek, J. M.—AA 
Naval Reserve 
Active Duty 

Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparboe, J. Hi—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 
Active Duty 
Marine Corps 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA 
Active—Accidental 
A S B.—UAL 







W. E.—TWA 
Lloyd—UAL 
P. A.—UAL 
S. B.—PCA 
T. L—TWA 
Antonio—TACA 
C., Jr.—PAA 
, Jr—AA 
F.—NWA 
T.—TWA 
R.—UAL 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
B t, F. L—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 


Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 


Brenner, D. F.—NWA 
riggs, F. W.—AA 
riggs, W. P.—UAL 
rigman, R. M.—AA 
oghton, D. E.—UAL 
rown, D. W.—UAL 
rown, H. B.—NEA 

Brown, W. C.—PAA 

Brunk, P. S.—PAA 


Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—PAA 
Bucklin, Fred—PCA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 
Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Christian, B. W.—NWA 
Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA 
Clark, F. N.—Continental 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS 

Cole, D. C.—UAL 

Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooper, D. I.—AA 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 

Dally, B. H—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeGesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disoway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—DAL 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dunn, S. M.—Panagra 
Dyjak, R. J.—NWA 
Eitner, R. G.—AA 
Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 

Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 

Fife, M. L—AA 

Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A.—PAA 
Francis, D. B.—C&S 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Gay, R. A—AA 
Gardner, G. W.—Panagra 
Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 

Gill, D. N.—TWA 
Gillette, M. A.—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. I.—Delta 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 
Haid, A. A—NWA 
Hale, S. Hi—EAL 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Harlow, L. R.—NEA 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 





Hart, J. H.—PAA 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Herndon, J. T.—UAL 


Hill, G. W.—AA 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 


Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—TWA 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 

Hunt, Edward—PAA 

Ice, J. R.—lInland 

Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
Jakel, F. C AA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 


Johnson, R. L.—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 


Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 

Kelley, R. A., Jr—EAL 
Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kennedy, V. G.—TWA 
Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 

King, J. 0.—EAL 


Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Komdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H—PAA 
Kuser, R. E—EAL 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J—WAL 
Lucas, AlI—WAS 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C&S 


McAfee, William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mailick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Martin, K. R—NWA 


Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 


Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 
Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
Nilsen, N. A—TWA 
Noe, E. J.—TWA 
Norby, R. B.—NWA 
Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
Obri, Fred—PAA 
O’Brien, W. E.—PCA 
Odell, M. T.—AA 
Olson, K. S.—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paalis, Raymond—PCA 
Pediey, C. F.—AA 
Pell, J. N.—PCA 
Perry, J. A-—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Petry, R.—NWA 
Phillips, W. M. S.—EAL 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Potter, N. W.—UAL 
Proebstle, Roy—NWA 
Peck Cc. — 


Raley, R. J.—NWA 
Rhew, J. N.—C&S 


Salisbury, H. M—TWA 
Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. B.—CP 
Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. 


Schember, R. C.—UA 
Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 
Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scott, P. C.—UAL 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 
Shank, E. S.—NWA 
Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheets, D. K.—Panagra 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 
Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 
Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Steen, J. L.—PAA 
Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Stickel, J. J—NWA 
Stiller, H. A—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E—AA 
Stultz, H. L—TWA 
Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Swander, L. D.—National 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 


Underwood, S. L.—AA 


Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Warner, George—UAL 
Wasil, N. A.—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Worthen, J. A.—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Natural 

Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Cari, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J.—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 


Colton, Ray—UAL 
Couch, L. H., Jr.—PAA 
Currier, C. L—TWA 
Dunn, G. B.—NWA 
Durrance, J. C.—EAL 
Fife, J. A— 


Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Gilbert, P. L—PAA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L.—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Knight, J. H.—UAL 
Leist, G. G.—PCA 
Maguire, R. C.—AA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. I.—PAA 
Rosenberger, W. S.—PCA 
Schmitz, George—TWA 
Schier, Tip—Delta 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Shepard, E. W.—PAA 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 





Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 


Inactive 
Anderline, F. W. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 


Barr, Julius 
Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Cushing, G. R. 
Drayton, C. M. 
Fisher, A. 0. F. 
Griebel, G. S. 
Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jennings, Spencer 
Judy, H. R. 
Kerwin, J. J. 
Latz, W. G. 
Leak, E. L. 
Lorber, C. A 
McMakin, R. A 
Miller, G. D. 
Mills, Arthur 
Mitchell, R. L. 
Moser, J. M. 
Noyes, D. L. 
Ormsbee, F. E. 
Palmer, D. G 
Riddle, G. L. 
Roulstone, J. J. 
Rousch, U. E. 
Shelton, B. M. 
Squire, J. P. L. 
Stark, H. C. 
Tinkle, H. A. 
Van Alstyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, D. C. 
Warner, Roy 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
Wolf, J. F. 
Willey, S. L. 


Zimmerman, H. J. 


Waiting List 
Brock, W. S. 
Clark, W. H. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Langmack, D. F. 
Latz, W. G. 


Unemployed 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays, G. L. 
Keadle, F. E. 
Little, R. J. 
Miner, R. I. 
Rhiner, L. R. 
Straith, W. P. A. 


Honorary 

Wright, Orville 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
Rogers, Will 


ALPA Employees 
in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 





1915: First Air Mail --- 1948: Air Parcel Post 
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EASTERR AIR LINES 
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In 1948—30 years after the birth of the nation’s first air mail service—parcel post takes wings. AIl- 
though they concur that the year was 1911, historians have never been able to agree on the exact time and 
place that the first air mail was flown, but the country’s first air mail service was not established until 
seven years later in 1918. Now, the newest addition to this parade of progress is air parcel service, inau- 
gurated by the Post Office Department on September 1, 1948. In inaugural ceremonies on the steps of 
the New York General Post Office, Postmaster Albert Goldman, surrounded by pretty stewardesses, stands 
beside a “speedpak” mail and baggage carrier that is packed with some of the first domestic air parcel 
post to begin this new service. 


a * | 
Credit Union Shows | 
| Considerable Gain 
| By Stephen O. Gray, UAL 








cent to three-fourths of one per | obtain a loan, a Credit Union 
cent per month. The additional| member must be a member in 
one-fourth of one per cent al-| good standing in the ALPA. 
lows the investor more security| This fact alone will help to keep 
at the present time with littie| ALPA’s dues and assessments 
more cost to the borrower. | up to date. 


No one knows the pilots’ need} Security is something that we 
better than the pilots them-| aj] strive for, and it is indeed 
selves. Inasmuch as the Credit| hard to obtain. In these days of 
Union is designed by and for) yncertainty, it is important to 
the air line pilots only, it stands| have a safe place for savings, 
to reason that it will eventually} and it adds to one’s feeling of 
fit the pilots’ needs better than | security to have a source from 
any other similar organization.| which to borrow when neces- 
The Credit Union can only be as| sary, 
strong as the pilots themselves, : 
and even though the Credit RA res — by good 
Union is an entirely separate or- TG 52 = wae ied 
ganization from the ALPA, it|8ardiess of where they are 
will serve to benefit the ALP | Commenes, as well as employees 
in many ways. For example, to| of Headquarters and their fam- 

ilies, may participate in the 


ALPA FCU. For application, 
contact your local council Credit 
Union representative or write to 
Headquarters of the Air Line 
Pilots Association Federal 
Credit Union at ALPA head- 
quarters in Chicago. 





| In only six months of oper- 
ation, the Credit Union has| 
| made a substantial growth. Out 
of a potential membership of 
| about 6,000, over 500 pilots al- 
| ready “have realized the advan- 
| tage of becoming Credit Union 
members. This membership has| 
an investment of over $35,000. 
The Credit Union has made 
over 50 loans since organization, 
totaling nearly $19,000, and has 
yet to have a single delinquent 
payment. This is indeed a good 
record. 

In view of the excellent record 
thus far, the Board of Directors 
has recently approved the 
granting of loans up to $300 
with the borrower’s signature 
only. This is the maximum al- 
lowed by law. They hope to 
eventually reduce the monthly 
rate of interest from one per! 





Are you wearing a new ALPA 
emblem? Every pilot should be 
wearing this badge of profes- 
sional distinction. The new pin 
is available at Headquarters at 
two prices; one for seventy-five 
cents, the other $1.20. Get 
yours today. Emblemize now. 
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FIR ST AGREEMENT With ALPA assistance and guidance, another great pilot repre- 

senting organization was taking its first steps as the Air Carrier 
Pilots Association (Non-scheduled), potentially one of the largest and most active organizations among the 
ALPA affiliates, signed its first employment agreement with Transocean Air Lines. Shown as the agreement 
was signed are: Captains J. J. Byrd and G. E. DiJeau, of Transocean Air Lines; Ray T. Elsmore, executive 
vice-president of Transocean Air Lines; and J. C. Christie, of ALPA’s Employment Agreement Department. 
Non-scheduled pilots are being assisted in their organizing efforts by ALPA’s Education and Organization 
Department by mandate of the Ninth Convention and in accordance with a resolution of the Third Execu- 
tive Board meeting. 
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The present trend in air line 


In Britain, Too, 


aircraft isn’t confined to the United States alone. 


the Accent’s On More Speed 


—Acme Photo 
In Britain, they’re 


Customs Rules for 


Pilots Clarified 


Clarification of customs regu- 
lations as they are applicable to 
pilots engaged in international 
operations has been made by 
Frank Dow, Acting Commis- 
sioner of Customs, in response 
to recent queries by ALPA. 

According to Mr. Dow, officers 
and members of the crew of 
aircraft operating on regular 
schedule between the United 
States and foreign countries are, 
following section 10.22 Customs 
Regulations of 1943, entitled to 
the exemption provided for 
“residents of the United States 
returning from abroad in para- 
graph 1798, Tariff Act of 1930 
as amended, only when they are 
residents of the United States 
and leave the service in which 
they are employed or, as in the 
case of officers or seamen of 
|merchant vessels, when they re- 
|main on or transship to aircraft 
to another port of the United 
|States in a movement in which 
jthe entry of the aircraft is not 








building them bigger and faster, too. Britain’s fastest air liner, the Handley Page Hermes IV, shown here | required.” 
in pre-flight taxi trials, rivals our DC-6. Able to cruise at 300 miles an hour and with a range of 3,600 
miles, the plane is fully pressurized and has a tricycle landing gear. A fleet of these 40-passenger air | Explains Reasons 
liners are earmarked for service with British Overseas Airways. 





Goodbye Pigeon 


The history of ALPA safety 
recommendations has followed 
a monotonously repetitious pat- 
tern in the manner in which 
they were handled and processed 
by the CAA and CAB. Because 
of convenient pigeon holes and 
round-about sidetracks, ALPA 
has had to submit twice as many 
recommendations twice as often 
as any one else in order to 
obtain action on even a discour- 
agingly small percentage of 
them. 

But these long-standing 








Doctor 


FENWICK 
Says: 


By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 











COCKPIT GASES 

At the present time in the 
field of aviation, much thought 
is being given to the importance 
of fumes and gases in the cock- 
pit. Any gas or fumes that 
might impair the efficiency of 
the crew either must be prevent- 
ed from seeping into the cockpit, 
or the crew must be protected 
from the gases or smoke. 

I have previously discussed 
the dangers of a concentration 
of more than 8 per cent carbon 
dioxide gas in the cockpit. I also 
stated that when the oxygen 
mask is used as a gas mask, it 
should cover both the nose and 
mouth and must be air-tight. 

Consideration should also be 
given to some _ construction 
which would positively prevent 
the seepage of gases into the 
cockpit, or if this cannot be 
accomplished, then a _ positive 
method of clearing the cockpit 
almost instantaneously may be 
considered. The latter might be 
accomplished by the installation 
of fore and aft louvers or by the 
instailation of exhaust fans. 
Rapid evacuation of all fumes 
from the cockpit is most essen- 
tial in the case of a fire occurring 
in the cockpit, where fumes and 
smoke could blind and choke the 
crew. Just how and what should 
be done to prevent gases from 
seeping into the cockpit, and 
methods of rapidly evacuating 
gases from the cockpit are engi- 
neering problems which deserve 
serious consideration. 

The possibility of installation 
of instruments in the cockpit, 
which would detect and indicate 
to the crew that deadly gases 
are present, is also worthy of 
consideration. As I have pointed 
out before, many toxic gases are 
odorless and tasteless and unless 
contaminated by smoke or fumes 
that can be detected by the eyes, 
nose or mouth, there is no way 
at present of knowing such gases 
are contaminating the air in the 
cockpit. 


“To help our committee in this 
work, each council should formu- 
late and forward air safety recom- 
mendations in as complete a man- 
ner as possible giving all known 
data and reasoning which brought 
about the inception of each air 
safety recommendation. This should 
include the name of the pilot, trip 
number, place and date where 
these factors are applicable. 

“We have asked for a _ better 
hearing before the regulating 
bodies and it has been promised. It 
is up to us now to use this machin- 


Holes, Says CAB 


bottlenecks, the CAB has prom- 
ised ALPA headquarters, are 
past history and with a revision 
of regulating procedures being 
made to insure ALPA’s recom- 
mendations of receiving more) 
prompt and direct attention, cur- | 
rent and future history will be 
an entirely different story. This 
assurance is the direct result of | pal ge ee 
two meetings held with the CAB | onty as ‘safety is increased. We 
and CAA in Washington recently | must carry the ball by presenting 
—one on August 24, 1948, and | pertinent air safety recommenda- 
the other on September 3, 1948. 











tions for presentation to the CAB 


. for action. 
Committee to Be Formed | “Your cooperation in sending 
The part which it will be nec-| your air safety recommendations 
essary for the pilots to play in|to ALPA’s Engineering Depart- 


taking advantage of this new 
setup, which should remove| 
many previous handicaps, was| 
explained in the following letter | 
to all chairmen and officers sent | 
out by Headquarters on Septem- — 
ber 30: | Not only are National Air- 
“At recent meetings with the/ lines load factors sagging and 
CAB in ae —— gull in | hitting new lows, but the stock 
essing oO our alr satety =i - . . . 
mendations, Bart Cox, AA: A. | of the air line is in much the 
Foster, TWA; C. Stiles, UAL; H.| Same predicament, according to 
Finch, TWA; and C. F. Eck, ALPA,| the financial stories and stock 
have been assured that revisions} market quotations of the prin- 
of regulating procedures would be| cipal wire services and business 
tions in receiving more prompt | papers. ; 
attention. To assist in this work a] On a day on which National Air- 
committee of pilots will be formed/lines closed at 5, while the re- 
to meet with the CAB and CAA 


ment will be greatly appreciated.” 


NAL Hits a New 


Low for the Year 





| mainder of the market gained in a 
regulating people to process our/general recovery, the Associated 
recommendations and be informed | Press stated that National Airlines 
as to pilot opinion in those respects. | “reached a new low for 1948.” 





| The reason for this, Mr. Dow 
|explained, is that pilots, in cir- 
| cumstances other than _ those, 
/are regarded as not “returning 
|from abroad” on each arrival of 
itheir aircraft in the United 
| States. Mr. Dow also explained: 
| “A member of the crew of 
|such aircraft may, under the 
| provisions of Section 23.4 of the 
{Customs Regulations of 1943, 
bring ashore for use while in 
|port articles in his possession 
| which were for his exclusive use 
|during the voyage, such as nec- 
lessary clothing, toiletries, and 
|purely personal effects, without 
|a written declaration or entry, 
|or without the payment of duty 
or internal revenue tax, provided 
‘the collector is satisfied that 
‘articles so landed are necessary 
and appropriate for the import- 
|er’s accommodation while on 
|temporary leave, and that they 
will be devoted solely to his 
bona fide personal use. The col- 
|lector must be satisfied that the 
|quantities are reasonable, de- 
pending on the circumstances in 
}each particular case. Not to ex- 
jceed 50 cigars, 300 cigarettes, 
|or 3 pounds of smoking tobacco, 
‘or a proportionate amount of 
‘each, and 1 quart of alcoholic 
beverages in containers which 


| (Continued on Page 8, Col. 2) 












FASTER, EVER FASTER 


speed king. 
average of 670.981 miles an hour in four runs over a measured three 
record stand? From all indications, not long. Johnson himself could 








—INS and Wide World Photos 


Man’s assault on the barriers of sound and speed are being press 

relentlessly. As each short-lived record falls, it means another step 
nearer to ultimate conquest of the world’s newest and most fascinating frontier. Here, up again goes the 
speed record—this time by a big 20.185 miles an hour. Streaking over the sands of the Muroc Air Force 
Base, Calif., on September 15, Major Richard L. Johnson (inset) becomes the wor!d’s newest supreme 
Johnson’s sneed, in a fully-armed North American U. S. 


Air Force F-86A fighter, was an 
kilometer course. How !ong will the 
probably break it at will in view of 


the Air Forces’ revelation that the F-86A is capable of far greater speed but for security reasons was only 
flown fast enough to set the record. Man continues to challenge and topple impossible barriers, and more 
and more the phrase—nothing is impossible—is becoming the measure of man’s achievements. 














TEN YEARS AGO 


History, when compared with 
any single event, is like a hun- 
dred-yard dash compared to a 
marathon. Any ALPA critic 
who has ever been guilty of ac- 
cusing the Association of being 
reactionary in air safety mat- 
ters falls into one of two cate- 
gories: (1) They are grossly mis- 
mformed of the facts; or_ (2) 
they haven’t been around long 
enough to get more than a 
glimpse of the long-distance 
event. 

Back in 1938, this long dis- 
tance marathon called air safe- 
ty, which is still just in the 
warm-up stages, was getting 
started, and ALPA was one of 
the first groups to lend whole- 
hearted assistance and coopera- 
tion to the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority in the promotion of 
air safety, as witness the follow- 
ing excerpts from the October, 
1938, issue of the AIR LINE 

TA. : 


“The first meeting between 
the Air Line Pilots Association 
and the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, charged with the ad- 
ministration of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, was held October 
14 at the Congress Hotel in 
Chicago. The purpose of this 
meeting was to discuss with the 
Authority all matters having to 
do with increasing air safety, 
and, in particular the prevention 
of cookdente during the coming 
bad weather winter months. 

“Everyone in attendance was 
of the opinion that the meeting 
was an outstanding success and 
would have a far-reaching effect 
to the end of greatly increasing 
air safety because of the very 
close liaison that was_ estab 
lished between the Administra- 
tor, the Authority, and the Safe- 
ty Board with the men in the 
cockpit. 

“At the close of the meeting 
on the 14th, President Behncke 
suggested that a similar safety 
conference between the air line 
pilots and the members of the 
Authority be held semi-annually 
or annually. The representatives 
of the Authority agreed that 
this would be an excellent idea. 
Therefore, in all probability, the 
safety conference on October 14 
marks the beginning of regular 
annual or semi-annual safety 
conferences between the air line 
pilots and those charged with 
the administration of the new 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

“Since the Chicago air safety 
conference, Headquarters has 
been busy formally submitting 
the many safety recommenda- 
tions made to the representa- 
tives of the new civil aeronau- 
tics regulatory agency. Evidence 
that the extensive efforts of the 
pilots to gather and bring their 
problems to the Authority’s at- 
tention is getting results, is con- 
tained in the following CAA 
press release dated October 24: 

“‘The Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, at its regularly sched- 
uled meeting today, established 
a standing committee consisting 
of Chairman Edward J. Noble, 
Robert H. Hinckley, and Clinton 

Hester, Administrator, to 
maintain direct liaison with 
America’s air line pilots as a 
further step toward insuring 


safety in air transportation. This | 


action establishes a permanent 
contact between such pilots and 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

“<The committee’s duties, as 
outlined by the formal order 
creating it, are to “receive and 
review for the Authority such 
complaints and recommenda- 
tions relating to safety in sched- 
uled air transportation as may 
be presented to it by the author- 
ized representatives of the air 
line pilots.” The members of the 
committee were also instructed 
to confer from time to time 
with “such authorized repre- 
sentatives” for the promotion of 
air line safety.” 

Commented the AIR LINE 
PILOT editorially: “The holding 
of the first air line pilots’ na- 
tional safety conference with the 
Authority and Safety Board, 
and the establishment of a per- 
manent committee within the 
new Authority to work directly 
with the line pilots on all mat- 
ters having to do with safety is 
truly a milestone in the pilots’ 
fight to increase air safety.” 

The air safety marathon is 
still in its jirst phases. There’s 
many a lap yet to go before the 
finish line will even be in sight. 
in another ten, or twenty, or 
perhaps twenty-five years, 
someone will be able to deter- 
mine just who was reactionary 
and who was not; just who had 
the stamina to run the whole 
distance and who was the one- 
lap flash in the pans; who had a 
genuine all-the-way interest in 
air safety and whose were self- 
ish and pecuniary. Time has an 
infallible way of telling. It is a 
certainty that the air line pilots’ 
fight to increase air safety will 
go on with the number one goal 
remaining — THE RE-ESTAB- 
LISHING OF THE INDEPEND- 
ENT AIR SAFETY BOARD. 
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EFFECTIVE USE OF FLARES 
The effectiveness of even the best flares is dependent to a 
large measure upon the flight technique used in the drop. A hit 
and miss drop brings just that kind of half-effective result; but 
calculated and predetermined technique, designed to keep the 
aircraft just as close to the flare as possible, permits full utiliza- 
mn of the flares’ illumination. 
These were definite conclusions reached by an ALPA repre- 
ntative, Captain George McKee, PCA, during recent CAA flare 
emonstration tests at Washington, D. C. 


Plane’s Proximity to Flares Essential 

“During all the tests,” Captain McKee reported, “it was noted 
hat the effectiveness of the illumination was affected by the 
‘ht technique of the several drops. To get the greatest use of 
imination, a flight technique should be used that will keep the 
craft as close to the flare as possible. The best flight pattern 
od is one in which, immediately after dropping the flare, a 
right turn of at least 30 degree bank is made for 80 degree to 
9) degree of turn, then a reversement of 270 degrees to the left. 
This maneuver will place the aircraft on a course directly toward | 
the flare in about one to one and one-half minutes. Descent | 
( could be made during the turns and speed should be slowed to| 
nal approach speed. After the landing spot is determined, the | 
econd flare should be dropped and the turns completed as before. | 
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RECOMMENDED — Here is the procedure recommended for use | 
of commercial Kilgore (Type SAB) landing flares on DC-4 or larger | 
aircraft. Upper diagram shows top view of most efficient flight pattern; 
lower diagram is a side view of the same technique. 


Descent should be made in the turns, if necessary, so as to be in| 
a landing position at completion of the turn, because, there will | 
be only one to one and one-half minutes of light left after the |. 
turn, 
A Diagrammatical Explanation | 
Depicted diagrammatically in this column is the flare test | 
pattern and procedure used and recommended by Captain McKee | 
d aie the CAA flare demonstration, an interpretation of which | 
boils down to the following : | 
(1) The first flare is dropped at a fairly high altitude (2800 | 
feet) while headed upwind; a steep turn (30 degree or greater | 
bank) to right is made of approximately 80 degrees; next, a left 
turn of 270 degrees is made to bring the aircraft headed back 
toward the flare. During this time a descent is made at a rate 
0! approximately 600 to 700 feet a minute and the ground beneath 
the airplane is surveyed by the pilots for a suitable landing area. 
2) Descent is continued past the first flare position and the 
second flare is dropped at approximately 1800 feet, two and one- 
half to three minutes after the first flare has been dropped, and 
another right turn of 80 degrees is immediately made and 
followed by a 270 degree turn to bring the aircraft headed back 
toward the second flare. After dropping the second flare, altitude 
must be lost rapidly in order to be in a position to land after 
the second procedure turn is completed. 
(3) Rate of descent up to 1,000 feet a minute may be nec- 
e ass in preparation for the final approach. Upon nearing the 
cond flare, the landing area previously survey. is approached 
a ind the aircraft should be low enough to flare nd slow down 
for a landing with plenty of light lasting ‘Ooximately one 
minute after passing the second flare. 


Effective in Controlled Dese 

However, Captain McKee cautions, t: 

this procedure; it is for controlled desce: 

partial power failure, 
Weather landings. 

“For use of flares in complete power failure,” 


nly 

is one limitation to 
only, such as that in 
inability to hold a.citude, or emergency 






he suggested, 














(Continued on Page 7, Columns 1 and 2) 








Supreme Caution 
‘Advised On 202 


|Martin 202, one of which claimed 
| Minn., 


lation, the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
|ciation has advised Northwest 


ident of ALPA on October 12. | 


| Northwest 
| Render, 


| and 


. C., to review the entire history of the accident and study remedial measures. 


ALPA Representatives Visit Martin F actory 





—Glenn L. Martin Photo 
The recent fatal crash of Northwest Airlines Martin 202 was of prime concern to ALPA; so much so 
| that President David L. Behncke personally flew by private plane to the Martin factory from Washington, 
D 


The purpose of the visit 


was to obtain first hand knowledge of the testing and redesign planned at the Martin factory. Shown in 
above photo are (l. to r.): Paul Piper, senior project engineer, The Glenn L.. Martin Company; Pat 


| Tibbs, chief of flight test, The Glenn L. 
| Air Safety Department; Ray Render, chairman of Local Council No. 
| Bassett, of New Design and Development Section of The Glenn L. Martin Company. 


Martin Company; T. G. Linnert, of ALPA’s Engineering and 


1, NWA-Eastern; and Maxwell 








Supreme and exhaustive cau- 
tion, even to an extreme degree, 
should be exercised before the 


37 lives in a crackup at Winona, 
on August 29, is per- 
mitted back in air line oper- 


Airlines. 
This recommendation was the 


Northwest Airlines, by the presi- 


The complete letter follows: 
“Obviously you are aware that 
|the recent structural failure prob- 
|lem on the Martin 202 airplane has 
|caused deep concern for the air 
| line pilots and the entire air trans- 
port industry. You are also, in all 
probability, aware that ALPA’s 
safety engineer, Mr. Linnert, Crash | 
| Representative Joe McKeown of 
our Local Executive Council on 

Airlines, and Mr. 
the chairman, have been | 
active in the investigation of the 
Minnesota, August 29, | 
202 crash right from the 
beginning. 
| 


| 








Personal Inspection 


“I have been watching it closely | 
and talking to the investigators | 
reading their reports. 
October 1, the opportunity present- | 
|}ed itself for me to fly to the} 
|Martin Company with Messrs. 
|Render, Linnert and Cates, our 
| Washington representative. The 
Martin representatives were very 
courteous and cooperative and re- 
viewed with us their research of 
| the problem which resulted in the 
rework of the lower front section 
center spar cap strip. I examined 
closely the results of the tests 
made by the Martin Company of 
this part of the plane. It is un- 
— that this builder has 
been very conscientious in_ its 
efforts to run down this trouble. 
It is, however, very difficult to feel 
entirely secure on a matter of this 
kind. The professional people of 
the Martin factory, who analyzed 
the engineering, made the stress 
analysis, studied the fatigue factors 
and ran the tests which are still in 
orogress, are competent and 
earned; yet, in a situation like 
this, no one can be completely sure 
in the absence of actual service 
tests. It goes without saying that, 
if another wing failure occurred 
on a 202 airplane, the conse- 
quences, in addition to the loss of 
human life, would be terrifically 
devastating to this aircraft and 
the air line business generally. 
Rigid Inspection Necessary 

“I don’t believe this airplane 
should be flown until all of the 
investigations now in progress are 
complete, including the hearings 
before the Safety Bureau of the 
CAB, or before it has had the 
approval of the NACA and all 
other governmental agencies that 
may have certain jurisdiction in 
the matter, and such approval 
should be given in writing and 
filed with the Safety Bureau of 
the CAB. 
“Even after all this has been 


[substance of a letter sent to K.| sitter’ 


|R. Ferguson, vice-president of | 


lengineering and planning of| It may be a peculiar 


On || 


by the company, which inspection | 
should be pursued in a 
thorough and conscientious man- 
ner. Unfailing safeguards should 
be established to insure that this 
is done. We are quite prone to 
forget quickly things of this char- 
acter and, just about the time 
someone gets lax or _ careless, 
something happens. In this case, 
there must be so many safeguards 
that it will be impossible for any- 
thing to happen. Irrespective of 
all the engineering study and 
analyses that have gone into this 
problem, there may still lurk in 


| the background some fundamental 
fault in the engineering that is not | 


concerned directly with stresses 
and related problems as we know 
If this is so, then inspection 
after service at regular periods is 
the only way it will be uncovered. 
engineering 
subterfuge of phenomenon. 


“Eternal Vigilance” 


“There is no question but what | 


the fitting that caused the struc- 
tural failure was of faulty design, 
and whether or not the altering of 
this fitting will eliminate 
trouble can only be determined for 
sure by service-testing over a 
period of time sufficiently long} 
enough to make certain that no 
inherent weaknesses remain nor 
any peculiar engineering factors 
continue to exist that may cause 
fatigue to concentrate at a given 





most 


the | 


point in a single fitting. Even 
after a long period of careful in- 
spection and close observation, 
vigilance still should not be re- 
laxed and it should actually be 
carried on at regular intervals for 
the life of the plane or for a suffi- 
cient period extending over years 
to make certain that recurrence 
will not take place.” 

| ALPA participated in the CAB 
hearings into the accident, which 
were held in Washington, October 
15, being represented by *. oe 
Render, of Local Council No. 1, 
NWaA-Eastern; J. McKeown, 
also of Council No. 1; and T. G. 
Linnert of ALPA’s Engineering and 
Air Safety Department. 











Unfortunate, Indeed 


The aviation industry has 
“woefully inadequate fire pro- 
| tection, compared to the average 
industry in the United States,” 
according to William H. Rodda, 
| secretary of the Transportation 
Insurance Rating Bureau, who 
states: “It is unfortunate that 
professional-type fully manned 
fire departments are not avail- 
able and apparently will not be 
available at many airports for 
some time to come.’ 














19,000 HOUR 








—UAL Photo 
That's the amount of time these two vet- 
eran pilots have amassed flying for United 


Air Lines. In the mileage equivalent that’s something more than 3,500,000. 
The pair—Captain C. C. Coppin (left) and Captain A. C. (Ace) Ball—are 
shown being presented with their diamond-studded gold service pins by 
W. A. Patterson. UAL president. upon reaching their 20th anniversary of 
flying with the company. Captain Ball, of Local Council No. 34, UAL-San 
Francisco, has logged more than 11,000 hours with United, while Captain 
Coppin, of Local Council No. 57, UAL-Los Angeles, has piloted United 
planes for a total of 8,000 hours. Another recent recipient of United's 








accomplished, a — system of 
inspection should established 





20-year pin was W. E. (Slim) Larned, UAL’s superintendent of flying. 
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Thirteen air traffic control subjects were discussed at a joint meeting of the ALPA Air Traffic Control 
and Airway Aids Advisory Committee and the CAA Third Region Air Traffic Control personnel held at 
ALPA headauarters on October 7. The meeting was for the purpose of discussing and attempting to iron 
out air traffic control problems which have been the source of reported difficulties to air line pilots. Pres- 
ent at the meeting (I. to r.) were: W. H. Cramer, CAA chief, Airport Traffic Control Third Region; Cap- 
tain R. A. Stone, UAL; T. G. Linnert, ALPA Engineering and Air Safety Department; C. C. Gorsuch, CAA 
chief, Fixed Communications Operations Third Region; A. E. Taylor, CAA Airways Operations Specialist, 
Third Region; Captain C. A. McKinnon, UAL; C. H. Tschirgi, TWA; and C. F. Eck, ALPA Engineering and 


Air Safety Department. 


CAA-ALPA Cooperation On ATC Problems 


—Staf Photos 











Help Wanted --- Air Line Pilots 


Help Wanted — Air Line Pi- 
lots!!! In the midst of seasonal 
air line pilot unemployment and 
layoffs, that is the welcome 
help wanted sign that is being 
hung out by the United States 
Air Force. 

Several hundred air line pilots 
who hold commissions in the 
United States Air Force Reserve 
or the Air National Guard and 


CAB Says New CAR 
Means What It Says 


As a result of a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board action this 
month, there should be no 
further excuse for delay in 
implementing the new flight 
engineer Civil Air Regulation. 

On October 5, the CAB 
made its position § crystal 
clear in a reaffirmation of its 
position prescribing that an 
airman holding a flight en- 
gineer certificate be required 
on the Lockheed Constella- 
tion, the Douglas DC-6 and 
the new Boeing Straticruiser 
(Model 377) by December 1, 
1948. 

The Board reaffirmed its 
position as a result of its con- 
sideration of a petition filed 
by American Airlines, Inc., 
and several other air carriers. 
United Air Lines alone has 
made many visible strides to- 
ward training flight engineers 
to comply with the require- 
ment, and as a result of an 
advancely instituted training 
program, will easily be able to 
meet the December 1 dead- 
line of the new safety regu- 
lation. 




















volunteer for return to active 
duty will be recalled by the 
USAF to fly “Operation Vittles” 
transports to Berlin during the 
winter months, the Department 
of the Air Force announced this 
month. 
Added Attractiveness 

To make this solution of un- 
employment problems of air line 
pilots even more _ attractive, 
USAF announced that men who 
volunteer for this duty and are 
recalled by the Air Force can 
revert to inactive duty status 


|next spring when commercial 
| air 


line traffic increases and 
their civilian jobs reopen. 
“Airlift requirements to the 
American sector of Berlin will 
increase this winter because of 
cold weather,” the USAF an- 


nouncement said, “and at the) 


same time, commercial air lines 


in this country probably will | 
lay off pilots and flight en-| 


gineers because of the seasonal | 


slackening of air line traffic. 
Trained in Teams 

“Furloughed pilots, copilots, 
and flight engineers who vol- 
unteer for Operation Vittles 
duty will be trained in teams in 
the new Replacement Training 
Unit transition training course 
being conducted by the Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS) 
at the Great Falls, Montana, Air 
Force Base. A minimum of 20 
hours training will be given all 
crews in visual and instrument 
flying in a ‘little corridor’ being 
created at Great Falls to sim- 
ulate actual conditions on the 
Vittles flights. 

“Only applications from USAF 
Reservists and Air National 
Guardsmen will be accepted for 


|‘Pop’ a little.” It was in the living 


this training and duty. Re- 
called pilots and flight engi- 
neers’ dependents will not be 
permitted to accompany person- 
nel to Great Falls or to Ger- 
many, because of the crews’ rel- 
atively brief assignments.” 


Seek Experience 

The Air Force pointed out 
that by accepting recall appli- 
cations from air line crews, it 
will be able to obtain the ser- 
vices of flight personnel who 
have had an unusual opportu- 
nity to maintain flying profi- 
ciency. Although criteria for the 
Airlift assignment include only 
1,200 hours flying time, many of 
the air line pilots with Reserve 
or Air National Guard commis- 
sions who may be temporarily 
unemployed have thousands of 
hours flying time. 











Behncke Elected | 
IFALPA President| 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 1) | 





room at her home at 6501 So. Fair- 
field St., in Chicigo, that ALPA was 
born and the first activities of the 
Association carried on. Not only 
was her home the birthplace of 
ALPA, but she was actually the 
first employee of ALPA, without pay, 
and its entire office and stenographic 
force until ALPA was financially 
able to support an office staff. 
Commented Mr. Behncke upon his 
election: “It is a vote of confidence 
that I appreciate greatly and value 
more highly than anything that 
has ever happened to me. I shall do 
my best to merit the confidence and 
trust that all these air line pilots of 





all these countries have bestowed in 
me.” 





SECOND MEETING OF IFALPA 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 4) 


tions—including two new organi- 
zations admitted to membership 
since the initial meeting — were 
present. They were: 

Air Line Pilots Association; 
Australian Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation; Association Belge Des 
Pilots et Navigateurs De Ligne 
(Belgium); Canadian Air Line 
Pilots Association, Interconti- 
nental; Danish Air Line Pilots 
Association; Irish Air Line 
Pilots Association; Syndicat 
National Des Officers De L’avia- 
tion Marchande (France) ; Dutch 
Air Line Pilots Association; 
Norwegian Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation; Pilots Association of 
Central Africa; Aeropers (Switz- 
erland); British Air Line Pilots 
Association; New Zealand Air 
Line Pilots Association; K.L.M. 
International-Pilots Association ; 
and the Association of Greek 
Civil Aviation Flying Personnel. 
Committees Appointed 

In addition to the election of 
officers and adoption of a Consti- 
tution and By-laws, which were 
accepted but still have to be 
ratified by each member organi- 
zation, other work of the second 
meeting of the International 
Federation of Air Line Pilots 
Associations included ratification 
of previous resolutions, appoint- 
ment of special subcommittees, 
and the drafting of resolutions 
for presentation to member or- 
ganizations. 

Committees appointed and 
their chairmen were: Committee 
on Air Worthiness and Crew 
Compliment, H. B. Cox, United 
States, chairman; Committee on 
Constitution and By-laws of the 
Federation, Captain Cane, 
United Kingdom; Committee on 
Altimeter Settings, Standardiza- 
tion of Units, Airport Markings 
and Lighting, Airway and Navi- 
gational Aids, Air Traffic Con- 
trol and Air Safety, Captain 
Ormonroyd, United Kingdom, 
chairman; Committee on Condi- 
tions of Service, Captain Vicker- 
staff, Holland, chairman. 

These committees formulated 
a total of 25 resolutions to be 
referred to member organiza- 
tions for approval and ratifica- 
tion. Of these 25 resolutions, 
four pertained to altimeter set- 
tings, one to standardization of 
units, six to high intensity 
approach lighting, four to run- 





way markings, eight to air- 
worthiness, and two to crew 
complements. 


Resolutions which had been 
passed at the previous confer- 
ence held in London in April and 
which had been referred to mem- 
ber associations were ratified. 
These covered such subjects as 
pensions, seniority, working 
hours, authority and preroga- 
tives of the pilot, weather mini- 
mums, the need of all nations 
having membership on ICAO, 
licensing requirements, and the 
representation of pilots’ associa- 
tions on ICAO. 

Historical Background 

The International Federation 
of Air Line Pilots Associations is 
actually the second phase of 
international cooperation and 








affiliation of air line pilot asso- 
ciations. The first step was the 
air line pilots’ mutual aid pact 
between the Air Line Pilots 
Association, the Canadian Air 
Line Pilots Association and the 
British Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, entered into as the result 
of two meetings held in 1943. 
On April 18, 1943, the first 
memorandum of agreement of 
international affiliation ever 
entered into by the air line 
pilots was signed in Montreal, 
Canada, by ALPA, BALPA, and 
CALPA, and as the result of the 
pact, the first international meet- 
ing of air line pilots was held in 
Washington, D. C., on November 
18, 1948. The first secretary of 
this international alliance of air 
line pilots was ALPA President 
David L. Behncke. Signatories to 
this original tri-nation affiliation 
were David L. Behncke, for 
ALPA; Richard Allen, for 
BALPA; and Reuben E. Had- 
field, for CALPA. 

Purposes of IFALPA ' 

The IFALPA Memorandum oi 
Federation provides for: (1) estab- 
lishing methods of communication 
between the pilots’ associations of 
different countries on matters oi 
mutual interest; (2) insuring that 
the views of pilots’ associations are 
made known to the proper interna- 
tional authorities; and (3) estab- 
lishing a permanent organization 
through which the voice of the air 
line pilot will be magnified and 
strengthened and through which 
pilot objectives might be attained 
on an international scale. 

All of the air line pilots’ associ- 
ations are patterned after the firs 
air line pilots’ association, the U. S., 
ALPA, International, planned in 
1930 and chartered in 1931. Where 
there was originally one, there are 
now 15 air line pilot representing 
organizations, which speak well for 
the original pattern. 


THANKS—PAY US 


A VISIT SOMETIME 
The following letter of 
thanks and open invitation to 
ALPA members to inspect 
the projects at the CAA 
Indianapolis Experimental 
Station was received at ALPA 
headquarters this month: 


Dear Mr. Behncke: 

I am writing to express my 
appreciation for the recognition 
given to our work at the CAA 
Experimental Station by the 
articles which appeared in “The 
Air Line Pilot’ for August, 1948. 
Such recognition from your Asso- 
ciation is certainly an incentive 
for use to redouble our efforts in 
providing practical solutions to 
the air safety problems upon 
which we are working. 

I should like to extend a most 
cordial invitation to your organi- 
zation to inspect the projects im 
progress at Indianapolis, any 
time that it is convenient to do 
so. We should particularly like 
to have air line pilots visit the 
Station to fly the navigational 
aids and approach lighting sys- 
tems which we have under de- 
velopment. I am sure that more 
frequent contacts with your repre- 
sentatives would be very helpful 
to us and I feel that eur work 
at the Station would be of con- 
siderable interest to yeur mem- 
bership. 

Very truly yours, 


/s/ D. M. Stuart, Director 
Technical Development 
















































A.B.C.'s OF A LOGISTIC MIRACLE 


is much more than a spectacular aerial display. It is a well-planned and coordinated logistic operation, the likes of which the world has never seen before. Here, 


The U. 8S. Berlin Airlift, so successful that the U. S. will be the only nation capable of fulfilling 
its promise of increased rations for the populace, despite Russia’s loud but futile land blockade, 


in these photos of the combined British-American coal-by-air operations, are excellent examples of the magnitude of the operation. (A) THE NERVE CENTER: 


heading the combined British-American operation at the Royal Air Force’s field at Fassberg, western terminal of the Fassberg-Berlin, are group Captain N. J. 
Biggar (seated) and Lt. Col. Paul Jones, of the U. 8. Air Transport Command. (B) FROM AIR TO LAND: German civilian workers go into the cabin of 4 
C-54 at Gatow airport to unload bags of coal flown into Berlin from Fassberg in the British zone. (C) ON ITS WAY AND THE BLOCKADE BE DAMNED: Trucks 
back up to U. 8. Air Force C-54’s to load up with coal bound for stockpiles. 


—Wide World Photes 
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From Washington Slipstream 


Flight tests with various re- 
ceivers now employed by the air 
lines and the military reveal 
that there are ample harmonic 
emissions from television sta- 
tions radiated from the video 
and audio signals to create an 
unquestionably dangerous effect 
on the localizer indicator on 
final approaches during IFR. 

The present television trans- 
mission frequency band also 
straddles the 75 MC marker 
pand. It is found that with 
present military sets, lacking 
aural facilities, that a danger- 
ous condition may arise. With 
aural facilities on air line equip- 
ment, the signal may be 
checked and danger avoided. 

Channel No. 2 of the video- 
audio signals radiates sufficient 
second harmonics to influence 
both the 90-150 cycle and 30 
eycle modulated localizer re- 
ceivers within a radius of ap- 
proximately one mile. 


Might Be Hazardous 


The operation of a television 
station on an airway or directly 
adjacent to an airway might 
constitute a hazard to air navi- 
gation if the second harmonic of 
uch a station fell on or adja-| 
ent to the localizer and/or| 
radio. range frequency being} 








used in conjunction with the 
airway. 

Since television and FCC en- 
gineers expect that transmitter 
powers may be increased from 
the present average antenna 
output of approximately 1.7 KW 
to field strengths at least five 
times greater, in order to obtain 
wider listener coverage, it is 
readily seen that a great deal of 
improvement is necessary in 
transmitter designs as well as 
the development of especially 
designed wave traps. 

RTCA Special Committee 26 
report, Paper 101-48-SC-26-2, is 
available through the RTCA 
Executive Committee at De- 
partment of State Building, 
Room 597, 17th & Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W. Washington 25, 
D. C., to all who care to go into 
more detail on the tests. 

In the meantime, the RTCA 
has referred results of the tests, 
its report and all supplementary 
data to the FCC and CAA for 
their consideration and such ac- 
tion as may be deemed neces- 
sary in eliminating this increas- 
ingly dangerous hazard. 

RTCA Program | 

Recently criticism has been| 


voiced that air line pilots are 
not familiar with the RTCA All- 








Effective Use of Landing Flares 


(Continued from Page 5, Columns 1 and 2) 





it seems that further investigation is in order. Projection of the 
sinking rate of the high wing-loaded planes in use today, indicate 
that there would be an extremely short period of time between 


the dropping of a flare at the 


planes’ contact with the ground. 
altitude would be of no practical value, due to the fact that the 
illumination produced by a flare at higher than recommended 
altitudes would be useless in itself.” 

Receipt of the CAA reports on the demonstration attended 
by Captain McKee reveal that the conclusions reached by other 
observers of the test coincided very closely and with minor 
variations were essentially the same as those reached by ALPA. 


most effective altitude and the 
Dropping of flares at a higher 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946. 


of the AIR LINE PILOT, published 
monthly at Chicago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 1948. 
State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
he State and county aforesaid, person- 
al ppeared David L. Behncke, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, 
f ; and says that he is the editor of 
AIR LINE PILOT, and that the 
ywing is, to the best of his knowledge 
belief, a true statement of the owner- 
management (and if a daily, weekly, 
-weekly or tri-weekly newspaper, the 
llation), ete., of the aforesaid publi- 
ym for the date shown in the above 
« ion, required by the act of August 24, 
191 as amended by the acts of March 3, 
1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations), the 
reverse of this form, 
That the names and addresses of the 
iblisher, editor, managing editor, and 
usiness Managers are: 
ame of— Post Office 
ublisher—Air Line Pilots Association, 
International, 3145 W. 63rd St., Chicago 
9, Ih. 








printed 
to wit: 


on 






Address— 


litor—David L 
St., Chicago 29, Ill 

ssociate Editor—Edward 
3145 W. 63rd St., Chicago 29, 
susiness Manager—None. 

That the owner is: (If owned by a 
poration, its name and address must 
e stated and also immediately thereunder 

names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more 

total amount of stock. If not owned 

a corporation, the names and addresses 
9f the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its mame and 
iddress, as well as those of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given.) 


Behncke, 3145 W. 63rd 


C. Modes, 
Il. 





WORLD’S LARGEST HELICOPTER 4 artist 


Port helicopter capable of carrying the bi 
aircraft. This huge “truck and trailer” 


Greyhound bus in size. 
development, 
will be available to the Air Force 


Officers— 4 
David L. Behncke, President, 3145 W. 
63rd St., Chicago 29, Ill. ‘ 
Jerome E. Wood, First Vice-President, 
3145 W. 63rd _ St., Chicago 29, Ill. ‘ 
Raymond B. Andrews, Secretary, 3145 
W. 63rd St., Chicago 29, IIl. 
Warren G. Malvick, Treasurer, 3145 


W. 63rd St., Chicago 29, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so 


state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpor- 
ation for whom such trustee is acting, is 


| Doubtful Success 


Weather Program which has 
been cleared by all government 
agencies and industry groups 
and endorsed by Congress. The 
CAA has set up a demonstra- 
tion program at the Indianap- 
olis Experimental Station to 
last from November 8 through 
November 23. 

The daily demonstration will 
involve all the major equipment 
items and procedures in the first 
phase of the All-Weather Flying 
Program, which are available 
and, in some cases, installed. 
Tentative date for the repre- 
sentatives of ALPA to visit the 
Station for the demonstration 
and display has been set for No- 
vember 16. 

What Office 

After diligently reading 
through the constant stream of 
speeches by the new adminis- 
trator of CAA, Delos W. Rent- 
zel, which arrive in a constant 
stream in the form of CAA 
press releases, we are still at a 
loss to know just what office the 
administrator is running for in 
his intensive campaign just be- 
fore the national election. 


Regardless of how much ef- 
fort the presently constituted 
CAB may devote to untangling 
our present domestic and inter- 
national route structure, there 
seems little likelihood that any 
degree of success might be ob- 
tained considering how routes 
are awarded in election years. 
Another Good Argument 

The recent delay in returning 
the 202 to service on the air- 
ways is rumored to be due to a 
“Mexican stand-off” between the 
two government agencies—the 
CAA and the CAB. It would 
seem, then, that here is another 
argument in favor of the inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board where 
such matters could be referred 
in the case of a tie vote and 
prevent undue losses on the 
part of the manufacturers and 
the air lines who are the main 
opponents of the independent 
Air Safety Board. 

The Tenth Region 

Due to the number of viola- 
tions being filed against Na- 
tional Airlines’ strikebreaking 
pilots by the regular pilots on 
strike who monitor the opera- 
tion daily from every stop on 
the system, as well as those 
filed by pilots on all eastern 
routes in contact with the strike- 
breaking operation, the CAA 

















FOUR MEN AND A PLANE 


All you guys who are way down the seniority list can really 
take heart. You’ve got company. Even the pilot who holds ALPA 
membership No. 1 — President David L. Behncke, who was already 
warming the left seat way back when a lot of us were still 
warming something else —is pulling right seat duty these days. 
Trains that were hanging out the S.R.O. signs and air lines that 
were consolingly giving the “We'll try and get you out tomorrow 





if it is at all possible, etc.’’ brush-off, combined to bring on a 
surge of the old urge and along came “Baby Bonanza,“ the Beech- 
craft pictured here, to the rescue. Borrowed from Doctor S. M. 
George, a close personal friend of Larry Cates, ALPA’s Washing- 
ton representative, the “Baby Bonanza’ got the quartet to Baiti- 
more, where President Bekncke was able to have a first hand look- 
see at the modifying of the Martin 202 after its fatal crash, and 
back to Washington in jig-time. As a result, the pilot who pilots 
the pilots is now qualified on the Washington-Baltimore route of 
the we-fly-anytime Bonanza special. Said Pilot Cates of Copilot 
Behncke: “He is smooth on the controls. I recommend him for 
check-out just any time now.” Said Copilot Dave: ‘“Who ever 
heard of a pilot really quitting anyway? If it wasn’t for that 
damned desk... .” 

Besides being graced by the presence of such a super senior 
copilot, the maiden flight of the Bonanza special probably had 
the biggest crew of any flight of a plane of comparable size. The 
four place job boasted of four pilots. Pictured above they are 
(1. to r.): Captain Ray Render, Chairman of Local Council No. 1, 
NWA; David L. Behncke, T. G. Linnert, of ALPA’s Engineering 
and Air Safety Department; and Larry Cates. 


*% * * 


A CUTE LITTLE DUCK 


Well, we aren’t trying to be facetious. That’s her name... 
Cherry Roberta Duck ... and she is little and cute, too. So doesn’t 








given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
“stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 
the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the twelve 
months preceding the date shown above 
IS o..ecceceeeeeeeeeey(This information is _re- 
quired from daily, weekly, semi-weekly, 
and tri-weekly newspapers only.) 
DAVID L. BEHNCKE 
(Signature of Editor.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
5th day of October, 1948. 
(Seal) F. J. Halvorsen, 
Notary Public 





(My 


commission expires Sep. 16, 1951.) 








in the next two years. 


has begun to refer to ALPA as 
the Tenth Region. We are wait- 
ing to take a look at Adminis- 
trator Rentzel’s new organiza- 
tion plan to see whether or not 
this was included on the organi- 
zation chart. 





All the pilots are talking 
about the new ALPA rings and 
many are wearing them. Their 
design is steeped in deep tradi- 
tion and reflects the real fra- 
ternalism of air line pilots. 
Write Headquarters for folder 
and literature of these distinc- 
tive rings that you'll be proud 
to wear. 








that make her a cute 
little duck by all rules 
of logic? She tugs at 
your heart strings as 
hard as she tugs at her 
daddy’s pants leg with 
that I-want-to-go-too 
look. Behind that awed 
look is a child’s first 
feeling of finding her- 
self in a strange land 
thousands of miles 
from her home after an 
over-ocean plane flight. 
She’s shown here after 
arriving at New York 





























































































following a flight on a 
Pan American Airways 
Clipper from London, 
England. Pop Duck, 
who is shown only as a 
leg here, is talking to 
a friend while little 
Cherry hangs on for 
dear life to make good 
and sure he doesn’t get 
away. Cherry’s mother 
died last January and 
her dad is taking her 
to Ft. Smith, Arkansas, 
where they’ll live with 
Mr. Duck’s sister. Papa 
Duck will remain in the U. S. and hopes to become a citizen in 
due time. 





—Acme Photo 


* * 


PILOT HOLDING BLIND 


Holla your name to the reverberate hills, 
And make the babbling gossip of the air cry out. 


—Twelfth Night, Act 1, scene 5. 


* 





$8 conception of the all-metal tandem- * * * 

rotored Piasecki XH-16, the world’s largest trans- 
ggest load and with the longest range ever achieved by rotary wing| 
big as a C-54, and the detachable capsule compares with a 
Two of its contemplated uses by the United States Air Force, which announced its 
are as an air ambulance and mass resrue aircraft. Two prototypes of the Piasecki XH-16 


IT’S PRICELESS 


Overheard from an NAL scabenger as he ran a picket line 
to board an NAL plane: “You pickets are getting a bad reputa- 
tion with the people who ride National.” 
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National Pickets Spike Baker’s Publicity Guns 





4 vicar ON fone ar 4 


upper photo shows the north half of the picket line looking north. 


Taaffe and his wife and children make it a family affair. 


—Staff Photos 

National Airlines had a big publicity shotgun loaded to capitalize on strikebreaker Anson Johnson’s 
winning of the Thompson Trophy. It went off with a bang . 
it exploded in reverse. Aroused pilots, incensed by the company’ s attempt at cheap promotion, threw up a 
picket line two blocks long and composed not only by pilots of NAL but many other air lines as well. 
In the lower photo, Captain Ed 
The pilots’ show turned out to be bigger than the| total added payroll expenses 


- but, like al! shotguns with a plugged barrel, 





FLORIDA AIRWAYS 
ASKS NAL ROUTES 


Florida Airways has petitioned 
CAB to be made a party to the 
National Airlines Dismemberment 
Case (Docket 3500). It asked that 
its corporate name be inserted in 
CAB’s order of September 28 
opening the proceeding against 
National as the “appropriate car- 
rier" to which the Board proposed 
to transfer NAL’s _intra-state 
authorizations in Florida. 

The feeder air line said it “is 
prepared to, offers to, and re- 
quests the opportunity to conduct 
such operations under authoriza- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and requests such author- 
ization upon such terms and con- 
ditions as may seem reasonable 
to the Board.” “There exists no 
group of individuals, no set of 
facilities and equipment, no 
organization, which is more 
adapted, more fit, willing and 
able, by experience and other- 
wise, to operate air service to 
points within the State of Flor- 
ida,” the petition averred. The 
company suggested that the CAB 
could not effectively or appropri- 
ately consider the parcelling-out 
of National's routes without nec- 
essarily considering the routes 
and facilities of Florida Airways. 

The petition stressed that Flor- 
ida is an experienced air carrier 
“with an effective and efficient 
going concern, representing sub- 
stantial private and governmental 
investment in the development 
and maintenance of air trans- 
portation facilities.” 














$20,000,000 Fancy 
'--- $1,800,000 Fact 


There’s little to substantiate | 





i | the recent shot-in-the-dark esti- | 


mates by air lines that the| 


will cost them a fancy $20,000,- 
000 a year. It’s more fancy than 
fact with all the earmarks of a 
propaganda purpose price tag. 
Lopping off a zero and making it 
$2,000,000 would be a far more 
accurate estimate. 

As there is no added cost for 
the air lines flying Constella- 
tions and Boeing Stratoliners, 
which already have flight en- 
gineers, air lines flying the DC-6 
would be the only operators af- 
fected. With approximately 95 
DC-6’s in service and based on a 
daily plane utilization of eight 
hours requiring 3% flight en- 
gineers per plane, it would be 
necessary to add 335 flight en- 
gineers to the payroll. At an es- 
timated $450 monthly salary the 





company’s for whom intended cheers were drowned out by the loud backfire of G. T. Baker’s publicity | amount to approximately $1,- 


guns going off in reverse. 


| 800,000. This is $18,200,000 shy 


CAB’s new flight engineer CAR | 





LATE NEWS | 
Ready mt 


If and when there is another 
“M” (for mobilization) Day, the 
Air Force, which is short on 
cargo planes, would put into 
effect presently in-work , plans 
that would give it virtual con- 
trol of the civil air lines fleet 
under MATS (Military Air 
Transport Service), it was dis- 
closed this month. 


AE 


Indications this month are 
that the FIDO (fog dispersal 
equipment) at the Los Angeles 
airport will be completed in suf 
ficient time for the schedule 
air lines there to have the ben:. 
fit of it during the worst montls 
of the west coast fog season -- 
December, January and Febri- 
ary. The project had been heli 
up due to a delay in the delivery 
of high pressure pipe. 


Tops 
The Post Office Department 
|has announced the astounding 
fact that during the fiscal year 
of 1948 the volume of air mail 
letters from the U.S. to all parts 
of the world exceeded the vol- 
ume of surface letter mail by 








17 per cent, while to Latin 
American air mail was ahead of ff 
surface mail by a full 100 perf 


| cent. 


| of the air ine ‘figues which F 


| made such a well-timed appear- 
| ance in American Aviation Daily 
| of October 6, 1948. 








Goal! Touchdown! Basket! 
Eagle! Home Run! 

Cheer-winning achievements 
all! But none so satisfying as a 
well-used credit union share ac- 
count. 

You really ring the bell when 
you make deposits in your credit 
union every pay day, and borrow 
wisely from your credit union. 

See your ALPA Credit Union 
representative of your loca) 
council. 




















ALPA FCU FINANCIAL AND 
STATISTICAL REPORT 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1948 
BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
No. Amoun 

Loans ..43 $14,230. 09 
Cash 20,315.48 
Petty Cash 10.00 

Prepaid Loan In- 
surance 16.15 
Total $34,571.72 

LIABILITIES 

Shares $34,357.39 
Reserve for Bad Loans 103.50 
Profit 110.83 
Total . $34,571.72 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 
AND EXPENSE 


INCOME 

Interest On Loans.......$ 315.29 
Qther Income 500.00 
Total $ 815.29 

EXPENSES 

Daemnty and Sup- 
ies $ 536.27 
leretinnak Expense 81.34 
Borrowers’ Insurance 23.85 


Surety Bond Premium 36.00 
Miscellaneous General 


(Charter Fee).... 25.00 
League Registration 

EE ens 2 2.00 

Total . ..$ 704.46 

Net Profit .$ 110.83 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
Number of Members 


September 30, 1948 . 411 
Number of Potential 

ea 6,457 
Loans made since or- 

ganization (number) 51 


Loans made since or- 
ganization (amount)$18,863.86 

















PAA Pilot Seniority 
Still Poses Problem 





An informal conference with 
Pan American Airways to ex- 
plore methods of ironing out the 
so-called PAA-Northeast pilot 
seniority problem was held in 
New York on October 8, 1948. 
Pilot representatives were: 


| Chairman A. J. O’Donnell and J. 


H. Brink, of Local Council No. 
10; B. S. Mead, of Local Council 
No. 37, PAA-Brazil; and K. J. 
Ulrich, of Headquarters Em- 


ployment Agreement Depart-| 
ment. Company conferees in-| 


cluded: D. J. Fenton, of PAA’s 


industrial relations department; | 


S. B. Kaufman, assistant to the 


vice-president; and W. F. Mar- | 


shall. 


B-29 








Customs Rules for 
Pilots Are Clarified 


(Continued from Page 4, Col. 4) 





have been opened and which are | 
for the use of the importer dur- | 
ing the time he is in port may! 


be passed free of duty. 


“Articles possessing substan- 
tial commercial value, such as 
cameras, watches, razors, and 
other articles not consumed 
through use may be brought 
into the United States, provided 
the customs officer is satisfied 
beyond doubt that such articles 
are for the actual bona fide per- 
sonal use of the importer while 
on leave and are to be returned 
to the vessel or aircraft.” 





wasn’t long after the Russians captured three B-29’s during the war that they began manufacturing the 
TU-70. These bombers, which are being reported in increasing numbers in the Russian skies, bear enough 


resemblance to the B-29 to leave no doubt about their paternity. 
Tupelov TU-70 compares with the U.S. B-29. There’s only one joker in the deck. The B-29 is already 
Today’s heavy ‘bomber is the B-36 developed by the U.S. Air Force, a 10,000 
mile range plane capable of carrying a 10,000-pound load of bombs. If Russia has concentrated on (00 
many of their versions of the B-29, they’re stuck with a striking force of only di bombers by com- 


obsolete—a medium bomber. 





TU-70 





The lack-know-how designers behind the “iron curtain” 
are apparently better imitators than they are creators. It 


These drawings show how the Russian 
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